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The Editor really must learn to avoid remarks such as the statement in last month’s 
notes that ‘that number of LCM’ ‘should at least appear suo mense’, for they seem always to 
provoke some accident that prevents their fulfilment. It is true that ‘the number was probably 
postmarked 30 MAR 90, but only just, and that hardly counts. The Editor will not weary 
readers with the causes, which were various but also involved the OCE copier, which seems to 
give trouble for the Editor. He will in future simply try sensibly to get each number out in time. 

The Post Office’s Airstream, by which numbers are now sent, seems to have given 
some trouble in January, and some postings to the United States seem to have gone surface, to 
judge from the fact that one arrival was reported in March. Would those who reported missing 
January please wait to see if they do eventually arrive, and report arrival, or, in due course, 
non-arrival. Fortunately for the finances of LCM the invoices were in the February number, 
which seems to have arrived all right, and the Editor thanks those who have responded to them 
so expeditiously. 

Readers will know that the publication of this journal is only one of the activities of 
LCM which is also the name of the small desktop publishing business of which the Assistant 
Editor is shortly to become a partner, responsible not only for the business side, which is not the 
Editor’s forte (nor is the administration!), but also for the typesetting and publishing. 
Liverpool Classical Papers No. 1, H.D.Jocelyn, Philology and Education, 1988, is still 
available at £2.50 (£2.00 to subscribers to LCM) and will be followed later this year by No. 2, 
Homer 1987. Papers of the Third Greenbank Colloquium, April 1987, at £20, for which orders 
are invited. 

LCM, which does not confine itself solely to classical publications, has also taken over 
publication of the Kenneth Allott Lectures in poetry. This lectureship was founded in 1976 by 
Miriam Allott, who succeeded her late husband in the A.C.Bradley chair of Modern English 
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Literature, and named it for him. LCM has just published the 5th, Edwin Morgan, Language, 
Poetry, and Language Poetry. Also available are the 2nd, Donald Davie, Kenneth Allott and 
the Thirties, 1980, and the 3rd, Charles Tomlinson, The Sense of the Past: Three Twentieth- 
Century British Poets [Basil Bunting,David Jones and Geoffrey Hill]. All are at £1.50 ($2.50) 
+p. & p.. The 6th, Douglas Dunn, The Topical Muse: on Contemporary Poetry, will be 
published shortly, and LCM has also obtained the author’s permission to reprint the Ist, 
Seamus Heaney, The Makings of a Music: Reflections on the Poetry of Wordsworth and Yeats, 
1978, in a limited edition of 500 copies only. These lectures were not widely publicised, and 
readers may care to bring them to the notice of colleagues in English departments, or lovers of 
poetry. The 4th lecture was delivered by Stephen Spender, but a manuscript is not yet available. 

LCM does not only publish, but also undertakes the preparation of camera ready copy of 
especially but not exclusively scholarly material. In this connection we have obtained from 
Linguist’s Software, P.O.Box 580, Edmonds, WA 98020-0580 through our local supplier, Bit 32, a 
large number of Semitic, Coptic and Devanagari fonts as well as the Hieroglyphic font created 
by William G.Hupper. The list of the former is formidable: Coptic, including the beautiful 
‘Nag Hammadi’ font by S.Michael Price, Sabaean, Devanagari, Estrangela, Ethiopic, Gezer, 
Jacobite, Lachish, Nestorian, various Phoenician fonts, Sabaean, Siloam, Syriac, Ugaritic 
and Zakkur, together with a transliteration font. Not all this means much to the Editor, but he 
lists them for the benefit of readers who may wish to make use of the facilities available (by 
negotiation, since setting in these fonts is skilled and time-consuming, though well within the 
capacity of the other editor). 

The logic of the hieroglyphic font (which includes overstrikes, diacritics, lacunae and 
cartouche creation) is doubtless familiar to Egyptologists (of whom there is a small but active 
band at Liverpool), but to the Editor fascinating. The glyphs are classified under Mankind, 
Animals, Environment, Architecture, Utensil and Household, each of which contains from 
three to five sub-sections, Sections A-Z in all. But it is hard to make a logically exhaustive 
classification and the Editor notes with pleasure that there is also a section Aa ‘Unclassified’. 

So far we have neither Hebrew nor Arabic, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, Sanscrit, or 
Linear B, but no doubt in due course and in response to demand, some or all of these may be 
acquired. Meanwhile the Dinosaur will end these notes with a few samples of what we have. 

After, that is, a feature which has of late been missing, as a result, perhaps, of increased 
tolerance by contributors as well as, he hopes, of improved proof-correction. But errors in 
J.L.Marr, The Athenian archons and the Areopagus, LCM 15.3 (Mar.1990), 44-45, have 
prompted a request for the following 
Corrigenda: ‘In the first paragraph on p.44 read “If the case for this heretical view can be 
established”, and in para.4 read “P.J.Rhodes...... why individual Areopagites should be 
prosecuted for their part in the official (not “unofficial”) activities of the Areopagus”. The 
Editor apologises to Dr Marr for what were his errors in transcribing the typescript. 

The Department of Classics and Archaeology at Liverpool has established links under 
the Erasmus scheme with the University of Konstanz, and as first fruits of this and an augury 
for the future the Editor is happy to start this number with a contribution from a member of the 
Department there. He has long hoped that LCM might become more European (it already 
receives many contributions from overseas anglophones), and is also pleased that this is in 
German, and he hopes that other European subscribers and readers may be moved by this 
example to become contributors in their own languages. 


And now to sign off in Nag Hammadi and Hieroglyph. 


AHGDAECYTPITAKAMNONWWOPCTTTYSWXHZ 
DUS NIGKRSEBVCeAAKerhF 
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Martin Dreher (Universitat Konstanz): Zum Eintritt Thebens und Methymnas in denZweiten 
Athenischen Seebund LCM 15.4 (Apr.1990), 51-53 


Der Zweite Athenische Seebund umfaBte bei seiner Griindung im Jahr 378 v. Chr. 
neben Athen die vier Mitglieder Chios, Byzantion, Rhodos und Mytilene!. Bis zum ErlaB des 
Aristoteles-Dekrets im Februar/Marz 377 kamen noch Theben und Methymna dazu?. Uber die 
Reihenfolge des Beitritts dieser beiden Poleis hat man lange Zeit nichts herausfinden 
kénnen, soda&8 Accame? resignierend feststellte: Quale delle due citta Metimna e Tebe, sia 
entrata per prima nel xo.vév sfugge al nostro esame. Le fonti nulla ci dicono, e non é possibile 
ricostruire l’ordine in cui esse vennero registrate. Aus neueren Uberlegungen A.P. Burnetts 
und J.Bucklers zur Inschrift JG II2 40 ergibt sich aber vielleicht doch ein Argument dafiir, daB 
Methymna noch vor Theben in den Seebund eintrat*. Da die beiden Forscher dieses (Rand-) 
Problem nicht explizit erértern, und da ihre Ausfiihrungen m. E. nicht frei von 
MiBverstadndnissen sind, soll hier versucht werden, die These so gut wie méglich zu 
begrtinden. 

Der Schlussel zur Lésung des Problems liegt in dem athenischen VolksbeschluB JG II? 
40, der vermutlich den Beitritt Thebens zum Athenischen Seebund betraf® und von dem am 
Ende des verlorenen Hauptteils noch die ausgeschriebene Zahl 17 erhalten ist. Ich schlieBe 
mich der Meinung Burnetts an, die aufgrund von Parallelen gezeigt hat, da® hier von 17 
Thebanern die Rede sein muB, die den Vertrag mit Athen (und seinen Bundesgenossen) 
beeiden sollten. Die ersten beiden Zeilen des Textes stellt sie folgenderma8en wieder her [7dv 
6é Spkov (oder roc 6 épxoc) duvivtlwy énraxalSex{a dvidpec trav OnBaiw. Unbefriedigend 
bleibt bei dieser Erginzung, daB zum Schwur nicht explizit Amtstrager Thebens bestimmt 
werden, wie das sonst, wenn auch haufig in der sehr allgemeinen Form der dpyat, tiblich 
ist?; aber die Liicke 148t dafitir wohl kaum Raum. Es mag also sein, daB Theben bei der 
Auswahl seiner Eidesleistenden véllige Freiheit genoB. Die Zahl von 17 Mannern 1aBt sich, 
wie Burnett bemerkt§, aus thebanischen Verhaltnissen nicht erkldaren, auch wenn dazu 
einschrankend gesagt werden sollte, da& wir tiber die thebanischen Amter nur schlecht 
unterrichtet sind. Man wird ihr daher in der Annahme folgen, daB nur deshalb 17 Thebaner 
bestimmt wurden, weil auch Thebens Vertragspartner soviele Vertreter zur Schwurleistung 
vorgesehen hatten!9. Sicher zu Unrecht meint Burnett allerdings, die 17 Athener und 


1 Diod.15.28.3; vgl. S.Accame, La lega ateniese del secolo IV a.C., Rom 1941. 36. DaB& konkrete 
Vorbereitungen zur Seebundsgriindung bereits ab Herbst 379 einsetzten, zeigt R.M.Kallet-Marx, Athens, 
Thebes, and the formation of the Second Athenian League, ClAnt 4, 1985, 127-151, der in tibrigen das hier 
handelte Thema nicht beriihrt. 

2 IG II? 43, Z.79-83: alle sechs Namen sind von derselben Hand wie der Text des Psephismas eingemeifelt. 
Neueste Lesung des Textres bei J.Cargill, The Second Athenian League, Berkeley u. a. 1981, 16ff.. 
3Aa0O,,8.46. 

4 APBurnett, Thebes and the expansion of the Second Athenian Confederacy, Historia 11, 1962, 1-17; 
J.Buckler, Theban treaty obligations in IG II? 40: a postscript, Historia 20, 1971, 506-508. 

5 Vgl. zu dieser vieldiskutierten Frage zuletzt Cargill, a. a. O., 60; zweifelnd wieder Kallet-Marx, a. a. O., 147 
Anm.86. 

6 Burnett, a. a. O., 5 mit fritheren Erganzungsvorschlagen. Kirchner hat in den IG énraxalSexa vollstandig 
gelesen, wovon nach dem Text, den Burnett auf Seite 6 gibt, auch das kappa nicht mehr sichtbar sein soll. 
Meine eigene Autopsie des Steins im Oktober 1989 (fiir ihr freundliches Entgegenkommen danke ich Frau 
Dr. D.Pappas-Delmousou und Frau Dr. Karapa-Molisana vom Epigraphischen Museum Athen) bestatigte 
die Lesung ¢rraxatdexa. 

7 Vgl. die Liste von D.J.Mosley, Wer “unterzeichnete” Vertrége im alten Griechenland?, in: E.Olshausen 
(Hg.), Antike Diplomatie, Darmstadt 1979, 91-98 (orig. PCPhS 7, 1961), hier S.93ff.. 

8 Burnett, a. a. O., 9. 

9 Nach der Vertreibung der spartanischen Besatzung is lediglich die Wahl von vier Boiotarchen belegt, vgl. 
G.Busolt/H.Swodoba, Griechische Staatskunde II, Miinchen 1926, 1423f.. 

10 Theben wollte dadurch vermutlich seine Gleichrangigkeit mit den Vertragspartnern zum Ausdruck bringen. 
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Bundesgenossen, die wir als Reprasentanten der anderen Seite voraussetzen miissen, hatten 
aufgrund des Dekrets zur Eidablegung nach Theben reisen sollen!!. Vielmehr schworen in 
allen uns bekannten Fallen nicht nur der Seebundsmitgliedschaft die athenischen 
Amtstrager (und gegebenenfalls die Synhedroi der Verbiindeten) in Athen selbst, und zwar 
leisteten sie den Eid vor den Gesandten des Vertragspartners!2. Das wird noch bekraftigt 
dadurch, daB die athenischen Eidesleistenden auch im vorliegenden Fall, wie gleich gezeigt 
wird, Amtstrager waren, und daB auf keinen Fall z. B. das gesamte Strategenkollegium mit 
den beiden Hipparchen, geschweige denn die Bule, zur Eidesleistung in eine fremde Polis 
reisen konnte. Die Eidabnahme bei neven Verbiindeten wurde hingegen meist einer Gruppe 
von speziell dazu gewahlten Mannern iibertragen, die im Normalfall keine Amter 
innehatten, niemals aus 17 Mitgliedern bestanden und keinen Schwur leisteten!3. 
Korrespondieren mit der anderen Vertragsseite kénnen also die 17 Tebaner nur, wenn 
sie durch die Zahl der athenischen und bundesgendéssischen Schwurleistenden bestimmt 
sind. Wie aber setzten sich diese zusammen? Sicher zutreffend, wenngleich einzig aufgrund 
des parallelen Methymna-Dekrets (dazu sogleich), ist die Annahme von Burnett und Buckler, 
da8 je ein Synhedros der bisherigen Bundesgenossen den Vertrag mitbeschwor. Nicht ganz 
selbstverstandlich aber ist die Zahl] von fiinf Synhedroi, die Buckler als gegeben voraussetzt, 
wenn er Byzantion, Rhodos, Chios, Mytilene und Methymna als Mitglieder benennt. Denn ob 
Methymna zu diesem Zeitpunkt schon Seebundsmitglied war, ist gerade die Frage, sodaB | 
nicht unbedingt zwélf Athener fiir die Schwurleistung tibrigbleiben, sondern vielleicht 13, 
wenn Methymna noch nicht im Seebund war. Man muB8 also méglichst die Zah] der 
athenischen Repradsentanten festlegen. Burnett, a. a. O., nimmt an, daB es zwélf Athener 
waren, ‘to emphasize the religious solemnity of the oath’. Solche Zusammenhange sind fir 
Staatsvertrage aber nicht bekannt und daher kaum tiberzeugend. Weiter fiihrt dann Bucklers 
Verweis auf die zehn Strategen und zwei Hipparchen, die verschiedentlich Vertrage 
beschworen. Einzige, aber entscheidende Parallele, in der nur diese zwélf athenischen 
Amtstrager zusammen mit den Synhedroi der Verbiindeten einen Beitrittsvertrag 
beschwéren, ist das Methymna-Dekret IG II2 42. Da Methymna etwa zur gleichen Zeit wie 
Theben beitrat, kann man mit groBer Wahrscheinlichkeit von Seiten des Seebunds die 
gleichen Schwurprozeduren voraussetzen, die im Methymna-Dekret (Z.16-19) lauten: dudoai 
6é rots Mnéupvalloc réc re ouvédpoc rwv ovuppdyuly] | «ai Té¢ otpatnydc Kai Td¢ 
immdpyol¢ «ard ravrd. Buckler zitiert hingegen Z.13-16, und zwar folgendermaBen: of 
Gor otppayo | dpooav toic te avvédpac Twv ousldywv nal Toic otpatnyoic Kal rote 
immdpxowc. Damit setzt er erstens die athenischen und bundesgendssischen Vereidiger, die 
keineswegs immer wie hier mit den Eidleistenden identisch sein muBten, mit den 
thebanischen Eidleistenden parallel, was oben bereits kritisiert wurde. Zweitens erweckt sein 
Zitat den Eindruck, als hatten die bis dahin dem Seebund beigetretenen Bundesgenossen vor 
denselben Vereidigern wie die Methymnaier geschworen. Das schlieBt sich zum einen schon 
durch den wirklichen Textzusammenhang aus, in dem die Parallele der d\Aot ovppayo nur 


u Ahnlich Buckler, a. a. O., 507, der von ‘ambassadors’ spricht. 


12 Vgl.-IG Il2 42; IG Il2 34, Z.26f.: dudoals Sle rots [fkootly Xlows] ev thu Pod xrA;IG Il? 96, Z.15f.: 
drodévat tos dpxos Talis téAeot] tats tedcats Thy BovAnv «rd; 1G II? 105, Z.30ff.; vgl. allgemein A-HeuB, 
AbschluB und Beurkindung des griechischen und rémischen Staatsvertrages, Klio 27, 1934, 14-53. 218-257 
(auch Sonderausgabe Darmstadt 1967). 

13 Vel. 2.B. IG Il? 34, Z.29ff.; IG Il2 41, Z.16ff.; JG Il? 42, Z.19ff.; IG II? 96, Z.18ff.. Nur ausnahmsweise 
leisteten Gesandte nichtahtenischer Poleis in fremden Staaten Eide: neben dem von Heuf, a. a. O., 27f., 
angefiihrten Beispiel sind die methymndischen Gesandten in Athen zu nennen (IG II? 42, Z.11ff.), deren 
Heimatbehérden dann zusatzlich vereidigt wurden (Z.19ff.). Vgl. auch D.J.Mosley, Die GréfBe der 
Gesandtschaften in der antiken griechischen Diplomatie, in: Olshausen, a. a. O., 110-124 (orig. TAPhA 96, 
1965), hier 113-116; ders., Ein weiterer Beitrag zur Mitgliederzahl athenischer Gesandschaften, in: 
Olshausen, a. a. O., 125-134 (orig. GRBS 11, 1970), allerdings mit dem MiBversansdnis, daB diese 
Gesandschaften auch selbst die Vertrdge zu beschwéren hatten. 
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_auf den Wortlaut des Hides!4, nicht jedoch auf die Vereidiger bezogen ist (Z.11 - 16): dudcar dé 


Thy mpleoBelav Tuav MnOvpvatav tov atrov | Spxov, dumep cal ol Gra otppayor | apocay, 
Tois Te awédpos Tav ouspldyav Kal toic otpatnyoic cal totic | inmdpyow. Zum anderen 
konnten die friiheren Bundesgenossen — auBer Theben, wenn es vorher beigetreten ware, aber 
dann kénnte der Plural otupayor nicht gebraucht sein — ihren Eid nicht vor den Synhedroi 
ablegen, da es sich bei ihnen um die vier Grtindungsmitglieder handelt, durch deren 
Vertrage das Synhedrion erst geschaffen wurde.Ebensowenig konnten Synhedroi diese 
Vertrage beeiden. Den Byzantiern schwor dementsprechend neben den Strategen und 
Hipparchen noch die athenische Bule (IG II2 41, Z.8-10, auch von Buckler zitiert): [djudoal« S¢ 
avroic tiv BovaAnlv] Kai [Tove otpatnyoic Kai Toc] in{mdpyou. . . . Wenn in dem nicht 
erhaltenen folgenden Text nicht noch weitere athenische Amtstrager genannt sind, hatten 
wir hier als Eidesleister dieselben zwolf athenischen Militarbeamten wie im Methymna- 
Dekret, zu denen dort an die Stelle der athenischen Bule das nunmehr neu geschaffene 
Synhedrion der Bundesgenossen getreten ist. In anderen Vertragen, auch in spateren 
Beitrittsvertragen zum Seebund, findet sich die Zahl von zwiélf schwérenden Athenern nicht 
mehr!5, Gleichwohl dirfen wir sie aufgrund der engen Parallelen fiir den Vertrag mit 
Theben voraussetzen16, zumal sich fiir die Alternative — 13 schwérende Athener — iiberhaupt 
kein Anhaltspunkt ergibt. Wir hatten dann, um auf 17 zu kommen, in der Tat fiinf und nicht 
vier den Eid leistende Synhedroi anzunehmen. In dieser Zah] mu8 der Vertreter Methymnas 
eingeschlossen sein, sodafi wir, wenngleich nur durch eine Kette von Wahrscheinlichkeiten 
an Stelle eines sicheren Beleges, zu dem Ergebnis kommen, daB zwischen der 
Seebundsgrtindung und dem Aristoteles-Dekret zuerst Methymna, und dann Theben in den 
Seebund eintraten. 


Copyright © 1990 Martin Dreher 


Steven Jackson (Natal): Apollonius of Rhodes and the Corn-goddess: a note on Arg.4.869-76 
LCM 15.4 (Apr.1990), 53-56 


I wish to thank Professors J.M.Dillon of Trinity College Dublin, and F. W. Williams of the 
Queen’s University of Belfast, for their advice during the writing of this article. 


Apollonius of Rhodes liked literary games. Not only did he employ a deliberate method 
of creative selectivity but he liked to tease his sophisticated Hellenistic audience in their 
knowledge of Greek literature!. A very good example of this ‘game’ occurs in the poet’s 
description of the Peleus/Thetis myth (Arg.4.866ff.). Apollonius recounts how Thetis in the 


14 Der Eid is uns hier wie meistens nicht erhalten; vgl. aber JG II? 97, das instrumentum foederis mit 
Kerkyra. 

15 Verschiedentlich schw. wn statt der Hipparchen die Hippeis, oder neben den Strategen und 
Hipparchennoch die ‘1usiarcnen und/oder Phylarchen; vgl. JG II? 16, Z.3-5; 34, Z.26-28; 96, Z.15-17; 105, Z.32- 
34; 111, Z.57 (nur Strategen und Symmachoi); 112, Z.38-40; 116, Z.13-15; 124, Z.6-7; 148, Z.1-4; 230, Z.12-13 
(neu gelesen und erganzt von D.Knoepfler, Les cing-cents a Erétrie, REG 98, 1985, 243-259, zue Stelle 2e54f.). 
16 Ob bei der Ablegung des Eides dann wirklich Alle zwélf vorgesehen Amstrager zue Verfiigung standen, 
kénnen wir natiirlich nicht sagen — das gilt aber genauso fiir die thebanische Seite. Miftrauen ist in dieser 
hinsicht angebracht, weil z. B. in dem Vertrag mit den eubdischen Poleis von 357/6 neben der Bule die 
Namen von héchtens acht Strategen (zum geulgten Namen) des Chabrias s. Accame, a. a. O., 
253f.)festgehalten sind, die tatsachlich geschworen haben (UG II# 124, Z.18-23). In einem Vertrag mit Leukas 
sind neben den beiden Hipparchen (beide Hipparchennamen finden sich auch in JG II? 104, Z.1-3). Die 
Giltigkeit der Schwurhandlung diirftee davon aber nicht beeintrachtigt gewesen sein. Den Thebanen kam 
es wohl nur auf eine formale Gleichstellung an. 


1 For full details of this thesis, see my monograph Creative Selectivity in Apollonius’ Argonautica 
(forthcoming). 
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middle of the night used to surround Achilles, then a baby, with fire, and each day anoint him 
with ambrosia, to make him immortal. One night Peleus left his bed and found his young son 
gasping for breath in the flames. Thetis heard her husband’s cry of anguish, and snatching up 
the child threw him screaming on the floor. She then left the house, mortally offended. - 

The story was well known to the Hellenistic audience. Lycophron tells us the full tale 
in his Alexandra (175ff.), including the fact that Thetis had already killed all six of her 
previous sons to Peleus by this method, an element of the myth which Apollonius chooses to 
omit. The original source of the story is almost certainly the Aigimios of Kerkops?. The 
scholiast clearly believes this to be the case, but points out that, in the Aigimios, Thetis puts 
Peleus’ sons into a cauldron of water rather than into fire3. In his epic poem Kerkops seems to 
have expounded the precept that lovers’ oaths could be broken with impunity+, and certainly the 
Pelops/Thetis quarrel and separation story assimilates well with Kerkops’ literary theme. We 
know that the Aigimios told of the events at Colchis5; and we may safely assume that Peleus 
was a bona fide member of Argo’s company, since Apollonius, who is bound to have had a 
Hesiodic catalogue of the crew before him, lists him in his own catalogue (1.94)6, There seems, 
then, every likelihood that Apollonius too used the Aigimios as source material for an earlier 
part of his fourth book. 

It is almost certain that Apollonius’ source for the Ariadne desertion story (4.423-34) 
was the Aigimios of Kerkops. The desertion story is not actually mentioned in any extant pre- 
Apollonian literary source’, but it is alluded to in the Aigimios. The parallels are obvious; 
here, surely, we have the context of yet another lover breaking his vows — Jason who finally 
abandons Medea. As with Theseus and Ariadne, so with Jason and Medea. Not only does the 
Aigimios seem to have been the source for Apollonius’ Theseus/Ariadne story but also for his 
ironic presentation of it. Apollonius’ sophisticated audience would have been fully aware of its 
source, since the poet’s irony would have been completely lost without his audience’s 
knowledge of the desertion tale (an irony compounded by Medea’s words at 3.1107-8 o&& 
"Aptddvy | loobuat). With such facts before them, Apollonius’ Hellenistic audience can be 
forgiven (not so much in spite of their literary sophistication as because of it) for believing that 
the source for Apollonius’ presentation of the Peleus/Thetis story was, too, the Aigimios of 
Kerkops. Apollonius, of course, fully realised this. 

It has already been mentioned above that Apollonius’ version differed in two respects 
from that of the Aigimios. The Hellenistic epic poet refers to fire rather than to a cauldron of 
water, and he omits to tell of the previous murders of each of Achilles’ six brothers. Perhaps he 
felt that the latter sort of detail was a little too violent for Hellenistic sensibility. But there may 
well have been a much more subtle reason for these changes. For Apollonius had a distinct 
penchant for playing with his audience. He delighted in manipulating and leading them ina 
certain direction only to surprise and confound them with his final comments which were 
often the opposite of their expectations’. With Apollonius the reader may never relax his 
literary guard. Apollonius’ presentation of the Peleus/Thetis story is a particularly subtle one 


2 For a full discussion of this epic, see G.L.Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry, London 1969, pp.107-10. See also M-W 
F298, p.153, for Kerkops’ account of Theseus breaking his oath to Ariadne for the love of Aigle. 

3 Sch.Ap.Rh. 4.816, p.293 Wendel. 

4 Sch.Ap.Rh. 3.587, pp.235-6 Wendel = M-W F299, p.154. Cp. Huxley, loc. cit.. 

5 Tbid.. 

6 Pindar, too, is bound to have had a Hesiodic catalogue of the crew before him. Although Pindar does not 
include Peleus in his list of heroes which he gives us in Pyth.4.171ff., the poet did believe him to have 
journeyed to Colchis; see Bowra F155.5 (OCT). 

7 It is, however, a common enough theme on vase-paintings; see S.McNally, ‘Ariadne and Others: Images of 
Sleep in Greek and Early Roman Art’, CA 4.2 (1985), pp.152-93. 

8 A good example of this particular Apollonian literary technique can be found at the end of the poet’s 
description of Idmon’s death. Apollonius relates how Apollo enjoined the Boeotians and Nisaeans to build 
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in that the poet appears to be baiting his audience by means of his own poetic method of creative 
selectivity®. He does not deliberately deceive his audience into believing that the Aigimios 
was the source of his version of the Peleus/Thetis myth. He allows them to think that it was. But 
in this particular literary game Apollonius leaves certain literary clues. 
The first clues are to be found in Apollonius’ alteration to one element of the Peleus/ 
Thetis story as given in the Aigimios (i.e. fire for the cauldron of water), and in the omission 
of another (i.e. the murder of Achilles’ brothers). The omission may well have been the result 
of a fear of offending Hellenistic sensibility, but the alteration requires a little more literary 
investigation. Thus the bait is laid by Apollonius. 
The second clues appear in the vocabulary and in the phraseology which Apollonius 
employs: 1} ev ydp Booréas alei mepi odpxas édatev 
vixta Sia pécony g¢royyg nupds, tuara 5° abte 
duBpootn xypleoxe tépev Séuas, Sdpa médAotTo 
dédvatos xal ol orvyepov xpot yipas dAdAKot: 
avtap dy’ €€ evvijis dvandAuevos eloevénoev 
maida pldrov onalpovra dia ddoyds, hee & duty 
opepdarénv éordav, péya vimos: th & dlovoa, 
Tov péev dp’ dprdyédnv yayddts Bdde KexAyara, 
go egecatre Beda! ce evar's Arg.4.869-76 
These lines should be compared with the following verses from the Homeric Hymn toDemeter: 
Anuimp 
Xpleok’ duBpooin ws «l beob éxyeyadira, 
név xatanvetovoa kai év KéAroov éxovca. 
vuntas 5€ Kpinteoxe tupos péver Rite Sard, 
Ad@pa dirav yovéwv trois b¢ péya bad’ étéruKto 
ds mpobarns tedA€beoke, Geotar 5¢ dvra exer. 
kal xév yuv tolnoev dyfpuv tr’ dbdvatov Te, 
el pn dp ddpadinav éifavos Metdvetpa 
vinr’ émttnpioaca Oudideos éx Paddpoto 
oOKefaTo’.. 1... lines 236-45 
and continuing This & die Sta beduwwv. 
TH 6€ yodwoapévn Kaddorégavos Anyttnp 
natéa Plrov, Tov deAnrov évi peydpotow ETLKTE, 
Xelpeoo dbavdmjow dno €o OfKke méBovde 
é€avedotca rupds, Guu Koréoaca pdd’ alvis, 
Kal p° duvdis mpocéecrev ét(avov Metdvetpay’ 
lines 250-5 
Inh.hom. Dem. the child involved is Demophon, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and of his wife 
Metaneira. Demeter had come to their palace disguised as an old woman in her search for her 
daughter Persephone. The royal couple had appointed the goddess nanny to their son. The 
echoes and imitauons of h.hom.Dem in Apollonius’ Arg. are plain to see!°. But how can we F 
sure that Apollonius used h.hom.Dem. as part of a ‘game’, in the form of a literary challenge to 
his audience, rather than for some other kind of dramatic purpose suited to his theme? 


their town round the old olive trunk on Idmon’s barrow and to revere Idmon as the guardian of their 
settlement. Apollonius then proceeds to tell us that to this very day the natives worship one Agamestor 
instead (2.844-50). 

9 Testing his audience’s knowledge of sources which he had rejected in the composition of his poem held a 
special appeal for Apollonius; cp. M.Fusillo, I/ tempo delle argonautiche, Rome 1985, passim. 

10 Cp. E.Livrea, Apollonii Rhodii Argonauticon Liber 4, Florence 1973, p.253, n.868; N.J.Richardson, The 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, Oxford 1974, pp.237ff.; M.Campbell, Echoes and Imitations of Early Epic in 
Apollonius Rhodius, Leiden 1981, p.77, n.869; F. Vian, Apollonios de Rhodes — Argonautiques, Paris, vol.3 
(1981), p.178, n.879. 
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It is no coincidence (with Apollonius coincidences are rare) that Demeter’s name 
should, quite suddenly, be mentioned by the poet at line 896 — cal rote Anots | 6vyarép’ 
(g6{unv. Here, we have Apollonius’ next literary clue for his audience. The goddess is again 
named at lines 986 (of d¢ € Anois) and 988 (And ydp xelvp), as if to emphasise the point. The 
juxtaposition is deliberate. 

Perhaps, however, Apollonius is at his most dextrous in his use of the form And, his 
final clue in this particular literary game — this challenge to his audience’s literary 
knowledge. And (= Anurnp) first appears at h.hom.Dem.47. Although Callimachus and 
Theocritus employ both forms, only the form Andis used by Apollonius!!. 

Modern scholars have recognised the h.hom.Dem. as the source for Apollonius’ 
version of the Peleus/Thetis story at Arg.4.869-76, but they have omitted to realise that the very 
method of its detection was all part of a literary game played by the poet on his audience, and 
that it was engineered by the poet through a clever manipulation of his own method of creative 
selectivity. 


Copyright © 1990 Steven Jackson 
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Kal év peév elprivy otx dv éxévrwyv npdfaciv otS’ éroluav mapaxaxeiv attovs, Todcuoupévav 
6é. . . étoplgovro . . .Thucydides 3.82.1 


The remainder of this sentence from the Corcyrean Reflections presents immense 
problems, which I would not claim to fathom; but these first two lines can be treated almost in 
isolation, and here I think I see a solution to some local difficulties. The topic is the opportunity 
offered by the war to political faction-leaders in diverse places to rise to supremacy by offering 
their city as an ally either to Athens or to Sparta according to political preference. 

The early commentators were concerned with the punctuation and with the references 
of various phrases. ox dv éydévrwy and ovés’ éroluwy seem to be absolute expressions sharing 
the same reference, namely the factions. The grammatical subject of ¢éyévrwy and éroluwyr, 
perhaps av’rdv, is apparently unexpressed; this minor difficulty pales before the most unusual 
omission of a copula, thought to be dvrwy, for the predicate érofywv. Again, does the force of dv 
extend to the ovd¢-clause? Understanding this particle with an unexpressed verb is rather 
strange. 

The absence of the copula has been thought serious enough to justify emendation; dvrav 
tamely inserted by Kriiger; éréAuwv (variously attributed — see Gomme) is ingenious and 
attractive, its lettering very close to that of the manuscript text; it obviates dv7wy, is suitably 
derogatory about the factions, and supplies a main verb to the pév-clause, which otherwise 
lacks one; but it must fail on the count that it requires the subjects of participle and indicative 
to be different, the former referring to the cities; éroijy’ Av (Classen, reported by Hude and 
Steup) again disposes of dévrwy and supplies a main verb, but is otherwise unconvincing. If the 
solution is a main verb, ovéé, if retained, should be adverbial. 

Weil and de Romilly, in their Budé edition of 1967, accept éréAuwy at the cost of treating 
ovdé as ok and éxyévrwy as if aparticipium coniunctum; they compare 3.13.7 and 78.3, but in 
both of these the subject of the participle is expressed and in 78.3 other influences explain the 
genitive construction. A. Fuks, AJPhA 92 (1977) 50, writes ‘dare’ but (translating cavalierly in 
despair of a true text) treats ovS¢ as a conjunction. If the zéclause is to be given a main verb, it 
may have to be found elsewhere than from é7olpww. 

It strikes me that after ‘not having an excuse’, ‘not ready’, in whatever form, does not 


11 See F. Williams, Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo, Oxford 1978, p.94. 
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add much to the sense; nor is it needed as justification for the infinitive — indeed it introduces 
doubts as to whether the latter goes with mpddaatv, éro(pwy, or both together (cf. Fuks above). 
These particular dissatisfactions would be avoided if ov’ érolpwy represented not a verb but 
some single word, such as a two-termination adjective agreeing with mpd¢aaty, like 
dé: ddoyov, though it might be difficult to find such a word with the necessary resemblance in 
spelling. 

But in view of o v & € t andw v the desideratum is surely ovSerépwy, which would 
refer unambiguously to ‘the democratic leaders’ and ‘the few’ mentioned in the immediately 
preceding sentence. Thus not only is évrwy unnecessary but éyévrwy has a clear subject, the 
infinitive belongs directly to mpégao.v and the sentence gains in crispness. I presume the 
corruption to have been initiated by the misinterpretation of a defective rho as a mu; the 
proximity of the infinitive would then tend against successful correction, especially when the 
division into phrases was uncertain. Thucydides uses this pronoun thirteen times otherwise, 
and indeed it occurs later in this very chapter, 3.82.8, with the same reference, ‘neither side’ in 
local political conflict. The infinitive withnpédacw fywis less difficult than Stagopdv obodv . 
. . éndyecda in the preceding sentence; see Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik 2, 363. 
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en umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen 
post aliquot, mea regna, videns mirabor aristas? Virgil, E.1.67-9 
Why will Meliboeus, if he ever returns to his homeland, marvel at the sight of ‘a few 
ears of corn’? Commentators! associate this line with the soldier who will take possession of 
Meliboeus’ farm (70). They assume that Meliboeus will marvel at seeing his farm neglected 
and impoverished, a situation which is sometimes attributed to the ‘bad farming’ of soldiers. 
mirabor, however, makes poor sense if this interpretation is adopted?. In addition, lines 70-72 
do not view the new occupant of the land in terms of his farming skills. The outburst of 
Meliboeus’ indignation is directed against the soldier’s impietas and against his status as a 
foreigner (barbarus). 
aliquot . . . videns mirabor aristas? seems to make better sense if viewed in the light 
not of the following but of the preceding lines. At 68 Meliboeus describes his home as a pauper 
tugurium with a turf-covered roof. The poverty of his dwelling implies, in my view, that the 
‘few ears of corn’ represent not the future but the present condition of his farm. It is probably a 
small stretch of land that yields scanty crops, like Tityrus’ farm with its rocky ground and 
reedy marsh, 47-48. But it is nonetheless land in which Meliboeus takes pride (mea regna) and 
one into which he has put a lot of work (tam culta novalia)3. 
Furthermore, in lines 64-66 Meliboeus laments that eviction from his farm amounts to 
being exiled to the farthest regions of the world. These remote lands will deprive him for a 


1 Heyne-Wagner, Forbiger, Papillon-Haigh, Conington-Nettleship, Page, Perret and Williams ad loc.. 
Coleman does not discuss the point. 

2 Why will Meliboeus ‘marvel’ at something he will presumably have expected to happen anyway? The 
sight should naturally provoke his indignation and anger. 

3 No conclusion can be drawn from tam culta novalia and has segetes regarding the size of Meliboeus’ land 
and the quantity of his crops. The former lays the stress on the hard work needed to break up the ground for 
the first time and bring it into excellent condition (so correctly Conington-Nettleship ad loc.). The latter does 
not necessarily suggest abundance, especially since Virgil employs segetes in a variety of senses (see Perret 
ad loc.). 
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very long time of his familiar and cherished surroundings, including the sight of (his) 
farmed land. The reference in particular to the ‘ears of corn’ at 69 seems to contrast with the 
nature of these lands as seen from a farmer’s point of view+. The ‘thirsty land of the Africans’ 
(sitientis . . . Afros 64) is by definition unsuitable for farming. Oaxes is not just any river but 
one which carries chalk (or clay: rapidum cretae 65) downstream and, hence, one which 
implicitly does not water fertile land5. As for Scythia, G.3.349ff. describe it as an eternally 
frozen land where ‘no grass is seen upon the plain and no foliage upon the trees’. 

Thus the sense of 69 seems to be that Meliboeus will ‘marvel’ at the sight of aristas 
because, after a long exile in these infertile lands, he will nearly have forgotten what corn 
looks like. The exaggeration is in keeping with the equally exaggerated presentation of 
eviction as an exile to the farthest regions of the world, which in its turn picks up Tityrus’ 
asdynata about the stags, the fish, the Parthians and the Germans (59-63). As for the specific 
reference to aliquot . . . aristas rather than to segetes, this probably serves to express, as noted 
above, the reality of the meagre produce of Meliboeus’ farm. But it may also convey the 
viewpoint of someone coming home after a long exile in remote lands. The vastness of these 
lands causes the farm and its crops to appear to Meliboeus infinitely smaller in size and 
quantity. Alternatively, aliquot .. . aristas may be employed as pars pro toto and in a way that 
recalls. Odysseus’ longing to see once more were it but the smoke rising up from his homeland 
(O.1.58)8. 
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P.G. Naiditch, A.E.Housman at University College, London: the election of 1892, Leiden-New 
York-Copenhagen-Cologne, E.J. Brill, 1988, pp.xxi + 261, paper 95 guilders, ISBN 90 04 08848 2 


This is a strangely constructed book. It consists of 1. a foreword which censures the 
delinquencies of those who have written about the person and work of A.E.Housman and 
programs the investigations necessary before a ‘competent biography’ can be written; 2. a list 
of the institutions and individuals who have been helpful to the author; 3. a list of the 
abbreviations used; 4. an account of the occupants of the chairs of Greek and Latin at 
University College London! between 1876 and 1892; 5. a dossier on the filling of the chairs in 
1892, a dossier which includes the reports of the Senate committees concerned, the 
advertisement, Housman’s letter of application, and the testimonials he collected in support; 
6. a ‘commentary’ on items 1, 4 and 5 consisting of 83 ‘notes’ of varying length, each heavily 
foot-noted; and 7. an index. The core of the book is the 43rd ‘note’ (pp. 100-157) summarising 
Housman's career between his failure in the final examination of the honour school of Literae 
Humaniores at Oxford and his application to UCL and giving every detail discoverable of his 
‘administrative’, ‘pedagogical’ and ‘social’ life between 1892 and 1911. Topics scarcely 
relevant to the stated theme but interesting to students of late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 


4 Cf. the digressions on Libya and Scythia in the third book of the Georgics (339-348, 349-383) which are 
intended to contrast with the laudes Italiae of Georgics 2. 

5 At G.2.214-6 the land that contains creta is described as typically infertile, taking pride only in its snakes: cf. 
further G.1.179-80 where Virgil advises the farmer to treat the threshing-floor with creta so that it can be 
made solid and impenetrable by weeds and pests. 

6 For Meliboeus and Odysseus cf. U.Schindel, ‘Meliboeus redux’, Hermes 97 (1969), 472-489, 484ff.. But 
Schindel unfortunately understands aristas in a temporal sense (post aliquot aristas, ‘after a number of 
harvests’. 


1 My punctuation is consciously synchronic; an institution recognisably related to the one with a comma can 
still be found in Gower Street. For the history of the comma and its final disappearance see p.110 n. 43-9. 
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century scholarship are discussed in notes 10 (Housman’s post-1913 views of Robinson Ellis), 
30 (the 1911 filling of the Cambridge chair of Latin [also 58]), 52 (Housman’s apparent 
reluctance to write reviews for CR between 1911 and 1920), 58 (the presence of Greekists among 
Housman‘s personal friends and the absence of Latinists), 60 (the views taken by other 
classical scholars of the influence of Housman’s ‘philosophy of classical scholarship’), 61 (the 
reasons for Housman’s failure in the honour school of Literae Humaniores), and 70 
(Housman’s judgements on other classical scholars). The book is dedicated in part to the 
memory of J.E.B. Mayor, the collector of information about the substance and language of the 
sixteen satires of Juvenal, information sometimes relevant to the understanding of these 
poems, sometimes arguably not. 

The author, who has already established a formidable reputation for spotting errors 
and inadequacies in the constantly growing literature on Housman, addresses ‘specialists’ 
rather than the general reader. The emphasis of his book is on Housman the classical scholar 
rather than on Housman the poet. The title of “A Shropshire Lad”, its date of publication, and 
the way Housman annotated printed copies are discussed in foot-notes. Not a word, however, 
do we hear about his reaction to the trials and the imprisonment of Oscar Wilde. Mr. 
Naiditch’s stated aims are to give some account of Housman’s professional relations with 
contemporary classical scholars, to throw light on the way classical professors were appointed 
in late nineteenth-century England, and to make more easily available information about 
others involved in classical scholarship and education in Housman’s day. He succeeds best 
with his third aim. Unfortunately the structure of the book prevents all but passing mention of 
quite a number of more or less important figures with whom Housman is known or can be 
conjectured to have had relations between 1892 and 1911 e.g. C.Bailey, H.E.Butler, A.C.Clark, 
J.D.Duff, J.G.Frazer, H.W.Garrod, W.M.Lindsay (see N. in LCM 14 [1989], 29-31), J.W. 
Mackail, G.G.A.Murray, S.G.Owen, O.L.Richmond). Even Platt appears only by the way. 
Absence of relations has, it might be suggested, more interest than N. seems willing to allow. 
The British classical world was, as N. himself points out in another context, a smal! one. 
Various items slip through his fine-meshed bibliographical net. Over a hundred items about 
R.C.Jebb are caught but not H.Lloyd-Jones, CR n.s.19 (1969), 26-7, ibid. 28 (1978), 221. C.O. 
Brink’s 1957 Cambridge inaugural lecture is cited in relation to the question of Housman’s 
influence on the study of antiquity in England, but not the same scholar’s much more 
profoundly considered 1985 English Classical Scholarship. It is strange that the account of 
Housman himself offered by this latter work is not dealt with in the footnote that damns with 
faint praise D.S. Robertson’s DNB article and O.Skutsch’s 1960 lecture (p. 27 n. 1-3). 

The 1892 dossier has more interest for the history of the organisation and development 
of the new universities of the nineteenth-century than it has for the biography of Housman. N. 
employs it in the main as a set of hooks on which to hang the disquisitions about the persons to 
whom it refers by name. Nevertheless the past struggles and the present ambitions of the 
Gower Street college, its sources of finance, its recruitment area both actual and potential, its 
d‘vision of the departments of knowledge (Greek was made half independent of Latin, and 
both were entirely separated from ancient history, archaeology and philosophy), its way of 
handling undergraduates, its way of promoting pure research, its subordination, where fixing 
syllabuses and examining candidates for degrees were concerned, to the University of 
London, the role its professors had to play, and the image its patrons and managers wanted to 
project of it to the outside world are, it must be said, all germane to the question of why 
Housman was appointed to the Latin chair and not R.S.Conway, T.H.H.Crossley, G.A.Davies, 
J.W.Duff, G.F.Mill or B.D.Turner. And not only to that question but also to others: why, for 
example, from 1892 onwards Housman occupied himself only sporadically and by the way 
with Greek literature; why he opposed certain proposals made in 1894 about the constitution of a 
school of archaeology; and why he took the stance he did in the debates over the college’s 
finances at the turn of the century. The accounts which N. provides of the administrative 
structure of the college (pp.110-12), its relationship to the University of London (p.95) and its 
mode of giving instruction (p.121) are too sketchy and inward-looking to satisfy any but the 
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most superficial enquirer. On the one hand one wants to know what precisely the Goldsmid 
Fund (pp.5, 68) was and how it had been used before 1900; on the other hand how the structure of 
the college's management differed from those of other tertiary institutions in the Britain of the 
time. 

_N.’s prosopographical discussions focus on trivial questions about, for example, whom 
an individual was acquainted with, when the acquaintance was made, how often it was 
renewed, what the temperature of personal feeling was in the two parties, etc. The reader will 
have to go to the works catalogued in the immense bibliographies for information about the 
individual’s social origins, religious affiliations, education, economic standing, attitudes to 
social and political issues, etc. N. is himself, it would seem, in control of much information 
about such topics but knows not what to do with it. One result is his quite silly depiction (p. 13) of 
the 1892 UCL committee’s choice of Housman for the Latin professorship as the outcome of a sort 
of Cambridge plot. Housman’s membership of the Cambridge Philological Society, his 
employment of the Cambridge University Press for printing jobs and Fate’s decision to have 
him end his days in the chair of Munro and Mayor hardly make him ‘philosophically a 
Cambridge scholar’. We shall soon, I suppose, be told that (“philosophically” speaking) 
Nettleship and Bywater were Cambridge men? and Jebb an Oxford man. Convergent 

“philosophical” attitudes did, of course, link W.P.Ker (a fellow of All Souls!), J.P.Postgate, 
Henry Jackson, the Mayor brothers, A.W. Verrall, J.S.Reid and G.M.Edwards. On the other 
hand no “philosophical” divergencies were detectable in 1892 between Housman and his chief 
competitors, and both Oxford and Cambridge were still rent with controversy about general 
issues like the proper direction of classical studies, the extent to which examinations should be 
allowed to dominate the interests of undergraduate students, and the size of the role research 
ought to play in the life of a college fellow.. 

N.’s account of Housman’s part in the social life of UCL is about as interesting as 
_ Grant Richards’ account of his gastronomy, if not as well written. Comparative material about 
the ways in which contemporary Oxford and Cambridge dons and public-school masters 
entertained themselves would have imparted some depth to the account. The set-piece debate, 
the semi-learned lecture on a large literary theme and the after-dinner speech no longer 
attract the interest they attracted in the late nineteenth-century. The question of why they did 
attract such interest grows more urgent as forms of social intercourse change. Nor indeed can 
this question be declared irrelevant to Housman’s biography. All three forms of oral discourse 
had an influence on the manner and tone of the articles Housman penned for journals. 
Housman himself recognised the influence. Hence perhaps his thwarted desire that these 
should not be gathered together and made permanently accessible. 

N. has a passion, by no means to be despised, for establishing facts. Although he 
admits he often cannot himself see any significance in a fact established, he nevertheless 
passes it on in the hope some future biographer may be able to use it. Wherever apparently 
homogeneous material accumulates he attempts statistical analysis. The material is not, 
however, always appropriate either to the operation or to the kind of conclusions he wants to 
draw. The fact that more testimonials survive from the hand of Robinson Ellis than from that 
of Henry Nettleship is open to several explanations; we should not be ‘surprised’ (p. 44) to find 
Ellis writing for Housman in 1892 and for no one else; Housman alone of the candidates 
worked in his field. That Housman made references to Ellis ‘sixteen or seventeen times more 
often’ (p. 51) than to J.E.B.Mayor hardly needs noting, much less a page of explanation. That 
W.P. Ker recorded in his diary twice as many sights of Wyse and Platt as of Housman (pp.58- 
59) tells us nothing about the actual strength of his relationship with any one of the three. The 


2 Perhaps we already have. S. Potter declared in The Muse in Chains (London, 1937), pp. 161-2: “Young men 
... started those complaints which later great liberals — Arnold at Oxford and Mark Pattison at Cambridge — 
made into explicit attacks.” , 
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- fewness of Housman’s citations of Plato and Thucydides (p.174; cf. LCM 13 [1988], 1433 
indicates little about the extent or depth of his study of these authors; Housman had a keen 
sense of what was relevant to a professional argument and no desire to compete with Greats 
men in vainglorious display. Figures on the number and distribution of citations in Mayor’s 
commentary on Juvenal I, in Headlam’s on Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, in Jebb’s on Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Col., in Munro’s on Lucretius I, and in Housman’s on Manilius I (pp. 206-7, nn. 62-3) 
are not really necessary to demonstrate the magnitude of Mayor’s erudition. A future 
biographer of Mayor might, however, make something of the relative infrequency of citations 
of Juvenal himself in this scholar's commentary. 

N. does not spurn hypotheses or generalisations. When rival hypotheses have been 
advanced about small matters, he weighs them with infinite scrupulosity. When, on the other 
hand, there appears to be a consensus about a large one, he rarely demurs. He is prone to 
constructing new hypotheses only to perform immediately a laborious and scarcely necessary 
demolition: he suggests, for example, that Housman might have chosen to write his note on 
Cicero, Mil. 90 ‘in the hope of affronting S.G.Owen’ (p.83 n.30-14)4; that Housman's 
friendship with Henry Jackson might have been occasioned by the latter’s sharing a family 
name with Moses J. (p.169); that Housman’s frugality might have kept him from attending 
Nettleship’s lectures (p.191). In discussing Housman’s failure at Oxford he puts forward five 
theories of his own — namely 1. that Housman was in the grip of a religious crisis, 2. that his 
conscience was haunted by a memory of unethical behaviour in the St. John’s College entrance 
scholarships examination of 1877, 3. that the death of A.W.Pollard’s mother had reminded 
him of that of his own mother, 4. that he was worried lest Postgate’s Select Elegies should have 
nullified his own plans in regard to Propertius, and 5. that a realisation of the superiority of 
Nettleship’s scholarship had undermined his self-esteem (pp.192, 195-201) — but only as a way 
of showing that the three theories currently canvassed — namely 1. that Housman was 
insufficiently prepared, 2. that he was upset by the news of his father’s illness, and 3. that he 
was distressed at discovering in himself a homosexual passion for M.J. Jackson — could not 
be considered certainly true. As if anyone had ever claimed they could be. They are not, at any 
rate, demonstrably absurd in the way the five of N.’s own concoction are. N. declares he will 
not be surprised to see students adopting one or another. I shall be. N.’s discussion of the matter 
betrays a naive belief in the supreme power of the final examination in the honour school of 
Literae Humaniores to measure classical scholarship per se, a belief which might have been 
universally held in Oxford at some period in this century but was certainly not in the last. 
What Mark Pattison came to think in mature age of the notions of the generality of Oxford’s 
classicists is at least as relevant to the matter as Pattison’s memory of the roots of his own poor 
performance in the famous test. Charles Badham, it may be noted, was ranked by the 1836 
examiners in the third class; Henry Nettleship by the 1861 examiners in the second. 

N.’s own attempts at serious speculation lack profundity. It will not do to attribute the 
cause of Jebb’s textual conservatism to ‘his facility in composition and the readiness with 
which alterations to traditional texts occurred to him’ (p.177) or that of Housman’s political 
conservatism to ‘his belief, based on observation, that most changes were changes for the 
worse’ (p 62). Housman would have been appalled to read that he possessed ‘a philosophy of 
classical scholarship’ (p.177) either in 1892 or at any time later. His rudeness about the good 
and the great aroused disapproval as early as 1905 among those who aspired to that status (see 
CR 19, pp.121-3). In the panicky discussion of the future of classical education (a different 
thing, it must constantly be emphasised, from classical scholarship) which began in the 1950s 
he has, of course, figured as a bogeyman. None of this could, however, have been foreseen by 
Jebb at the time Housman was collecting testimonials for his UCL application. N.’s statement 


3 He is unlikely to have studied Badham’s work on Plato as carefully as appears at CR 10 (1896), 192-3, 
without at the same time giving attention to what the philosopher himself had written. 
4 He fails to see that the object of Housman’s criticism is A.C. Clark in regard to both Mil. 90 and Phil. 2.87. 
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that‘from Jebb’s point of view, Housman was a dangerous man: one whose philosophy of 
classical scholarship was, indeed, a danger to the study of antiquity’ (p.177) is rankly 
anachronistic. If Housman did not approach Jebb, it was simply because he had not yet put out 
anything in Jebb’s own field of operation. The two pieces on Sophocles he was about to publish 
were courteously written. If they offended the great man’s pride, this was probably not 
Housman’s intention. But however that may be, they contained nothing that could be thought to 
presage ‘danger to the study of antiquity’. What Housman meant by ‘metrical expert’ in the 
much more sharply written 1898 article on Bacchylides (CR 12, pp.68-74) which moved Jebb to 
public wrath (ibid. 132-3) is clear enough from the context, even if four of the English six 
cannot be named (Housman only surmised — perhaps in jest — that six existed). It is ludicrous 
to argue by analogy from his not entirely serious definition of the literary critic as ‘a man who 
has things to say about literature which are both true and new that he thought the ability to 
make new discoveries an essential part of metrical expertise. The charge brought against 
Kenyon and Jebb was ignorance of what was already known about the metres of Greek lyric 
poetry. 

N. claims an ability to pass judgement on manners (pp.83, 239), biographical writing 
(pp.xi-xiii), and scholarship (pp.207, 240 n.78-2). These are all rather more difficult to bring to 
trial than he imagines. Many English readers will find him both ignorant of the niceties of 
the culture with which he has attempted to deal and hog-tied by the prejudices of the American 
academic establishment. 

Arguments like the one between Housman and J.P.Postgate over the classification of 
the manuscripts of Propertius have to be set against the background of a long European 
tradition of philological disputation, a somewhat shorter English tradition of polemical 
journalism, the spread of a new spirit of scientific enquiry into a profession still dominated by 
clerical gentlemen and their apes, and, perhaps, the etiquette of the Victorian debating society. 
This particular argument tells us little about the state of the personal relationship of the 
participants. We should neither feel surprise at their acerbities nor solemnly bestow praise 
when one is seen not to have repeated a sally in a different and inappropriate situation. The 
anonymous skit about the 1878 election to the Oxford chair of Latin, which N. has disinterred 
from a St. John’s College periodical (pp.33-41), is a typical example of what in England is still 
opprobriously called undergraduate humour. It was hardly likely to have brought Housman 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Jowett, the only dignitary treated at all sharply in the skit, 
would have had more sense than to make a public fuss. 

Biography has always been a kind of writing directed towards a large readership. It 
has been careful neither about factual accuracy nor about stylistic polish. If Watson, 
Hawkins, Haber, Graves and Page seldom display interest in Housman’s scholarly work and 
make little effort to get details right when they do, they merely reflect the attitudes of their 
readership. The English have no respect for literary scholarship. They may indeed be right. 
Fresh creation could be more important than an activity essentially parasitic. Whether there 
exists a readership of any extent for the sort of biography which N. desiderates is yet to become 
clear. Certainly, some who might be expected to belong to such a readership will doubt that the 
biographical approach to the history of scholarship is the right one. 

Readers with their teeth on edge after finding the more degraded features of the 
Latinity of the Oxford University statute on the election of the Professor of Latin language and 
literature missed (p.34 n.10-4), the lexicon of Lewis and Short considered a proper replacement 
of Forcellini’s (ibid.), one of Ovid’s amatory epistles called a Herois (p. 84 n. 30-15), and the 
story of Jowett's accentuation of dxpiBds related without reference to the absurdity of the 
conventional nineteenth-century English pronunciation of Greek (p.175 n 60-4) will find it 
hard to bear the solemn castigation of Housman at p.240 n.78-25 for relying for manuscript 
information on the reports of other students. If Housman’s procedures are to be justly 


5 Cf. the more careful criticism of G.P. Goold cited at p. 81. 
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comprehended, the unstinting compliments he paid to those who made new information 
available (cf. CR 39 [1925], 199 on W.M.Lindsay), the frequency with which he recommended 
economy of scholarly effort, the working conditions in late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century libraries, the primitiveness of the photographic technology of the period and the 
character of the actual studies of manuscripts then being made all require discussion. The 
pieties and pomposities of the graduate school get in the way. Present-day students of the text of 
the Latin poets may be pardoned for sounding off about progress recently made. The historian 
of scholarship, on the other hand, should be mistrustful of what these students say about past 
enquiries. Controversy still invests the manuscripts and the text of Catullus, Propertius, 
Juvena! and several other poets worked over by Housman. The dispute with Postgate over 
Propertius has to be looked at in terms of what went on before rather than of what has gone on 
since. 

N. writes in flat American academic prose. The syntagms ‘write somebody’ and 
‘protest something’, the use of ‘that’ as the personal relative, and the spelling of ‘Vergil’ can be 
endured. Such things do, however, jar when combined with frequent imitations of Housman’s 
own rather mannered phraseology. The patronising statement about Gow’s Sketch, ‘in this 
work .., errors are comparatively few and the good preponderates’ (p. xi), forces the reader not 
only to compare ‘in Breiter’s articles the good preponderated’ (Manilius V, p. xxiii) but also to 
think about the character of the subject matter to which a conscious stylist considered such 
language appropriate. What the blurb calls ‘Wissenschaftsgeschichte’ has yet to find an 
adequate dress. 

The accuracy of those who produced N.’s book does not match the standards he 
demands of those who dare to write about his hero. Perhaps we observe here the operation of 
Nemesis. The obituary for Housman which appeared in the London Times contained more 
than one printing error. ; 

There is much more to censure inA.E. Housman at University College, London, but 
the book ought by no means to be despised. It is an honest effort to get at the facts about an 
interesting man who in the conscious part of his mind did not want the world to know them. 
Its pedantries are meant to enlighten rather than to dazzle. Pained regret, not malicious joy, 
accompanies the discovery of fellow-workers’ errors. The directory of Victorian classical 
scholars which N. has in preparation will be, I predict, a useful guide through a dark and 
trackless forest. 

In case the parascholarship of the late twentieth-century should ever become the object 
of learned enquiry, I record that before writing this review I had the benefit of discussing the 
book with Mr.Naiditch himself and of reading the typescript of the review which C.A. Stray is 
to publish in Classical Philology. 
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From 1981 to 1986 a new edition of the Odyssey in six volumes was published by the 
Fondazione Lorenzo Valla in Milan, each volume with a different editor, none of them, as it 
happened, Italian. It offered text, Italian translation by G.A.Privitera, and commentary 
translated into Italian. As soon as it was completed, it was announced that the Oxford Press 
was to publish the commentary in English in three volumes, without text or translation. The 
editors, except Professor Heubeck, who died in 1987, had the opportunity to make changes to the 
new edition. 

I reviewed Books I to VIII of the Italian edition in JHS 104 (1984), 187-8, and Books XVII 
to XXIV in CR 38 (1988), 1-4. It is therefore personally satisfying to review the central third of 
the epic in the new version. And the other editors will forgive me, accepting in some cases that 


a 
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there is reduced honour for prophets in their own country, if I say that this task seemed to me the 
most exciting, for of the six editors the two for whom I already had the greatest admiration were 
Heubeck and Hoekstra. 

From the beginning each editor was encouraged to apply his or her own particular 
interests to the section of the Odyssey assigned to him or her, both in an introduction to the 
particular volume and in the emphasis of the commentary. These two are essentially 
linguistic scholars, though with different emphasis. Heubeck was the best qualified Homerist 
of his time, responsible for regular surveys of Homeric scholarship in Gymnasium from 1951 
to 1982, and author of Die homerische Frage (Darmstadt 1974), a survey of the present state of 
the Question which I believe no other scholar could have achieved. He was by temperament a 
unitarian, but in the European tradition. He understood formulaic composition from his 
reading, but it did not affect his judgement. He was an expert on Mycenaean Greek. Hoekstra 
also is extremely learned, a very individual scholar, of excellent judgement. His great 
contribution to Homeric studies lies in his understanding of formulaic composition, and 
particularly of the changes which were affecting the Greek language during the heyday of the 
Homeric Kunstsprache. His most influential work has been Homeric Modifications of 
Formulaic Prototypes (Amsterdam 1965). Thus one would reasonably expect in the 
introduction and notes to Books IX to XII here broad literary appreciation, together with 
linguistic explanations and references to word-forms attested in Mycenaean; and, in those to 
Books XIII to XVI, a deep understanding of the state of the language at the time of the 
composition of the Odyssey, together with an appreciation of the fluidity of the formulaic 
system. Of scholarship there would be plenty in both. And so it turns out. 

My one serious criticism of Heubeck is that he is far too ready to see direct dependence 
on the Iliad. Too many notes are of the form, ‘Modelled on //.II 468’ (this is Od.IX 51). This 
shows disregard for the whole thrust of oral theory, which assumes that in most cases there is 
no direct influence; the phrases are part of the common stock. A surprise is his contradiction of 
the common view of the visit to the Underworld, namely that up to the sight of Ajax Odysseus 
remains by the trench on the earth’s surface, but from then on he is down in the world below, 
seeing the sights (‘necromancy becomes catabasis’). Heubeck will have none of this (note on 
XI 568-627), and claims that Odysseus remains at his standpoint by the trench, looking deep 
into Erebus. 

It is difficult to find fault with Hoekstra’s contribution, except for his introduction. 
Here, in some pages on the diction of the epic (149-160) he goes too far and too fast for the reader. 
His linguistic points are dogmatic and unexplained; and where he refers to a particular line 
for support and explanation, the reader who checks with the note there will not find them. This 
is a consequence of committed scholarship. The commentary, on the other hand, is clear, 
sound and convincing; witty even, as in a risqué joke (derived from Van Leeuwen) at XV 373. 
As to formulaic repetitions, he is uncompromising (see note on XIII 32); he will not claim 
direct dependence on the Iliad even at XIV 156; and within the Odyssey itself, he makes no 
cross-reference to the Cyclops at XIII 237 

Both editors pay deserved tribute to van der Valk’s Textual Criticism of the Odyssey 
(Leiden 1949). Both give very numerous references to Homeric scholarship, so that this will be 
a wonderful source book for future researchers. I end, however, with a small regret. To my 
mind, the greatest difficulty in Books IX to XII is the tense of xardxetr’ at X 532 (see Page, 
Homeric Odyssey, 30-32); the greatest in Books XIII to XVI is the meaning of the evidently 
terrible threat that Poseidon would ‘make a great mountain cover the city’ (XIII 152, 158, 183). 
In neither case does the commentator even acknowledge that there is a problem. If the 
allocations had been reversed, there would have been helpful notes. 
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